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CLANDESTINE PURSUIT OF NATIONAL INTEREST : 
PRELIMINARY NOTES ON A STUDY OF ESPIONAGE 


By PUSHPESH PANT 


IT WOULD BE BETTER to clarify at the outset what this article does 
not aspire. The effort is neither to provide a guide for the reader, nor 
a ‘digest’ of the extensive literature available on the subject. There 
are several excellent books which provide detailed information regard- 
ing the moze famous intelligence agencies.t No attempt is made at 
evaluating the successes and failures of the various espionage organi- 
sations. Such an exercise is futile as the observer’s judgments would 
be obviously prejudiced by his bias/value orientations. More import- 
ant, one must remember that the most successful clandestine opera- 
tions still remain undiscovered. 

In recent years there has been a spate of exposes regarding im- 
portant cases and numerous leaks (most of them calculated) that afford 
us insights into the working of the different ‘companies’. In most 
cases more than one version of the same incident or organisational 
structure is available to the reader. It has not been considered neces- 
sary to analyse these ‘insights’. [tis rather interesting that, despite 
the wealth of raw material available, no systematic effort has so far 
been made to generalise and raise some questions regarding the 
clandestine pursuit of national! interest. This preliminary note intends 
to raise some such questions and, hopefully, develop some hypotheses. 


Il 


There are certain methodological difficulties which confront the 
researcher immediately. The first is that one can never be sure as to 
how much of the available material is genuine. Autobiographies, case 
studies and the like may well be intended as ‘disinformation’. 
Philby’s, My Silent War, was debunked in the West as a K.G.B. con- 
coction. Similarly, the Soviets were quick to denounce the Penkovsky 
Papers as an inept bit of ghost writing by C.I.A. Kremlinologist, 
Victor Zorza, wrote that the book could have been compiled only by 
the CIA and pointed out that Penkovsky had neither the time nor the 
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opportunity to have produced such a manuscript and that the papers 
contained errors of style, technique and fact, that Penkovsky would 
not have made. Most of these sensational disclosures were prompted 
by the necessities of cold war polemics, and should be referred to with 
more than the usual caution. 

Even Hugh Trevor-Roper’s eminently readable and witty book is 
marred by the temptation to score debating poinis in a school boy 
fashion: “‘Certainly if it is a sign of social decay to harbour traitors in 
secret recesses, the Russian establishment is as rotten as ours. If we 
had Philby and Blake they had Volkov and Petrov, Dolnytsin and 
Penkovsky. If S.I.S. took ten years to discover Philby’s hidden past, 
the KGB took twenty-three years to discover Penkovsky’s suspected 
origins”.* 

However, the authenticity of various accounts can be cross-check- 
ed against one another, as well as with reference to other available 
source material, which does not strictly relate to espionage or foreign 
policy. 

The second objection, which the professionals might raise, is that 
no outsider can ever hope to know what the ‘cloak and dagger’ busi- 
ness is all about. This amounts to saying that no objective study of 
the subject can ever be made. The argument lacks substance. Even 
in the case of most classified information, it is possible to make in- 
formed guesses which are not very widely off the mark, and informa- 
tion for these guesses, even in the highly sensitive world of military 
hardware, is usually available in overt sources. 

The onetime head of the CIA, Allen Dulles, in his book has cited 
an interesting illustration of this. Col. Pawel Monat was a Polish in- 
telligence officer posted in Washington as a Military Attache in 1955. 
Subsequently, he defected to the West in 1959 and wrote a book en- 
titled The Spy in the U.S. exposing the national weakness of the 
U.S.A. He has written that he was able to get valuable material from 
journals like Aviation Weekly, and Missiles and Rockets. He was able 
to get from one issue of Aviation Weekly what would have taken 
months of work and thousands of dollars to ferret out the twenty- 
fourth annual inventory of air power. Col. Monat paid high tributes 
to the various house organs of the Army, Navy and Air Force which 
fight their inter-service battles in print. Competent observers, whe- 
ther members of some secret service or not, also realise the value of 
information provided by the Congressional hearings on the defence 
budget.® 

An interesting experiment was performed by the CIAin 1951. A 
team of qualified academicians was invited to prepare an estimate of 
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U.S. military capabilities which the Soviets could put together from 
open sources. “In fact when the findings of the university analysts 
were circulated to President Truman and other policy-makers at the 
highest level they were deemed to be so accurate that the extra copies 
were ordered to be destroyed and the few copies that were retained 
were given a high security classification’’. 

Hugh Trevor Roper, onetime member of the British intelligence 
establishment, is of the view that all intelligence is indivisible and the 
greater part of it must always be acquired by open or official methods. 
“Only a relatively small area requires secret penetration or espionage, 
nevertheless that small area may be vital”’.* He is candid enough to 
admit that barring scoops—the scoops obtained by a Sorge or a 
Penkovsky—‘‘more can be deduced by an intelligent study of public 
sources than by any number of reliable but unintelligent agents listen- 
ing at keyholes or swapping drinks at bars”.® 

Miles Copeland has narrated a revealing incident. In 1946, an 
American secret service officer collected substantial information on 
Palestine from the issues of New York Times, ‘‘spooked it up a bit 
with fabricated details, places and claims of super secret sources and 
sent it to the head of the S.I.S., Stephen Penrose, for appraisal. After 
studying it carefully Penrose and his assistants decided that the mate- 
rial was genuine, that its source must be very deep inside secret Zionist 
and Arab terrorist groups and that arrangements should be made for 
developing the source into a regular espionage network. The agent 
(code-named ‘Mother’) then negotiated with Penrose for a budget mean- 
while leading the S.I.S. officers through a maze of fake names, fake 
background reports and finally, established that the S.I.S. would be 
willing to pay as much as $100,000 a year out of what was left of the 
O.S.S. funds”.’? ‘Mother’ subsequently confessed that the whole thing 
was a hoax and that all the information could have been acquired 
from New York Times issues by paying 25 cents each. 


Ill 


At this stage it should be disclosed what we have set out to do. 
We begin by accepting the necessity of the clandestine pursuit of 
national interest. It is conventional wisdom that all is fair in love and 
war and no one disputes the role of espionage in times of war. Fer- 
reting out military intelligence from potential enemies in times of 
peace is also not frowned upon. What seems to perturb most govern- 
ments are instances where their foreign policy objectives seem to get 
inextricably linked to espionage. 

Nevertheless, espionage has an indispensible role to play in the 
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foreign policy of any country. Clandestine operations are an accept- 
ed instrument for furthering national interests “‘where confrontation 
between nations, even when not actual or imminent, is a possibility.” 
Explaining this Lyman Kirkpatrick, a senior officer of the C.1.A., has 
written: “In effect, an intelligence service is the invisible arm of a 
nation’s foreign relations charged with activities—that cannot be 
undertaken ‘officially’ or openly.""* A former Director of CIA, Willlam 
Colby, has put it even more strikingly: ‘“‘If one doesn’t take covert 
espionage operations one is left with nothing but diplomatic protests 
and sending in the Marines.’”* 

Kirkpatrick has also provided a comprehensive definition of covert 
intelligence operations: ‘While the principal overseas activity of in- 
telligence services is the collection of information, most are required 
to engage in many ‘related to intelligence’—as the U.S. law phrases 
it—operations ranging from political manipulations to unconventional 
warfare.’”’* Espionage is, therefore, an intermediate strategy separat- 
ing (or combining) the two realms of diplomacy and warfare. An 
average spy does not have to emulate ithe rakishly suave life style of 
James Bond, but all spies operate in a twilight zone where charm and 
ruthlessness are essential for his survival. To set up networks, to 
submerge anonymously in the local populace, to cajole or coerce 
classified information out of people, all these call for a high degree 
of diplomatic skill. Avoiding the traps set by the adversary’s counter- 
intelligence or to indulge in sabotage calls for considerable courage 
and skill. In short, a good intelligence agent has to combine the best 
qualities of a soldier and a diplomat. ° 

We live in difficult times. Ever since the advent of nuclear 
weapons, world peace amounts to an uneasy truce. The threat of a 
nuclear holocaust has ruled out an all-out war, but normal diplomatic 
relations became difficult once the ‘iron curtain’ came down. Through- 
out the cold war period perhaps the only way to gather information 
was through clandestine means. Even when relations among nations 
are less tense, covert pursuit of foreign policy through espionage, 
subversion and propaganda can be used to complement or supplement 
more conventional negotiations. 

Allen Dulles explained the important role of the intelligence 
services during the cold war: ‘The subversion campaign of commu- 
nism generally starts out using secret techniques and secret apparatus. 
It is against them that our intelligence assets must be marshalled in 
good time.”’ Also, “and as we reach our decisions and chart our 
courses in meeting communist secret aggression, the intelligence ser- 
vices with their special techniques have an important role to play, new 
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to this generation perhaps, but nonethless highly important to the 
success of the enterprises.”"™ 

It is also necessary to get rid of some popular misconceptions 
like espionage being only a big power game or that fantastic resources 
are needed for efficient espionage. As a matter of fact, some of the 
more successful organisations have been the smaller ones like the 
Israeli intelligence. A large section of people also suffer from the 
illusion that ever increasing sophistication of electronic gadgetry is 
soon going to render all spies jobless. Miles Copeland has rightly re- 
marked about what spies are: ‘‘No satellite or sneaky can get into 
the mind of a scientist or even, except in rare cases, see his drawing 
board or classified waste basket.”’” 

Spying is as old as statecraft, and the clandestine pursuit of 
national interests is not going to be rendered obsolete in the near 
future."* The following sections of this article seek to examine some 
obvious problems. 


IV 


Almost all the secret services come to be dominated by a strong- 
willed individual who fashions and runs the organisation as his perso- 
nal fief.4 He might be a benevolent despot or an incompetent tyrant, 
but that is another question. O. Donovan was the founder of the 
O.S.S. and left his indelible imprint on it. Allen Dulles became the 
head of the C.I.A. in 1950, and remained its undisputed master till 
1961. Edgar Hoover, head of the F.B.I., who was responsible for 
counter intelligence operations in the U.S.A., had an unchallenged 
tenure of service which spanned almost half the century. Maj. Gen. 
Sir Stuart Graham Menzies, the most famous Chief of MI-6, the 
British agency entrusted with covert operations, held his post from 
1939 to 1951. L.P. Beria was the chief of the Soviet security appa- 
ratus between 1938 and 1953. B.N. Mullick headed the Indian Intelli- 
gence Bureau from 1950 till his retirement in 1965. Iser Harel re- 
mained the chief executive of all Israeli organisations of national 
security for a period of 15 years after the state of Israel came into 
being. 

While such arrangements may serve the interests of secrecy and 
facilitate an easy relationship with the top political leadership, there 
are grave pitfalls. Corruption bred by exercise of absolute power is 
bad enough; secrecy makes matters even worse. The task of intelli- 
gence can very easily be perverted if a man with a megalomaniacal 
bent of mind finds his way to the top. If secret services are conceded 
the status of personal satrapies, nepotism and unhealthy patronage 
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cannot be kept out. 

In almost all countries the top most echelons of intelligence orga- 
nisations responsible for clandestine activities are drawn from the social 
elite. It has been observed most upper level MI-6 and MI-4 officers 
come from Oxford and Cambridge. Virtually the entire top echelon 
of MI-6 belongs either to the Garrick or St. James.’® For instance, 
Sir Stuart Graham Menzies was educated at Eton and served in the 
Grenadier Guards. Sir Richard Goldsmith, head of the British coun- 
ter-intelligence at the time of the Profumo Scandal, was educated at 
Bishop-Stratford College and St. Christ Chruch College, Oxford. Even 
defectors iike Mac!ean, Burgess and Philby belonged to Cambridge. 

Allen Dulles of C.I.A. was the younger brother of John Foster 
Dulles, the Secretary of State, and belonged to one of the most pro- 
minent American families. Other senior officers of the C.I.A. also 
had exceptionally privileged background. Richard Bissel was a bril- 
liant economics Professor from Yale and Kirkpatrick was another Ivy 
League graduate from Princeton. Desmond Fitzgerald, one time CIA’s 
Deputy Director (Plans), was a graduate of Harvard College and 
Harvard Law Schoo! and Ray S. Cline, one of Richard Helm’s arch 
rivals for the top post, was a scholarly Phi beta kappa A.B. and Ph.D. 
from Harvard. 

The American intelligence establishment is perhaps even more 
class-conscious than its British counterpart. As has been perceptibly 
observed, ‘“‘the top 20 men (in C.I.A.) have largely been drawn from 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton...and within the twenty, a substantial 
percentage have been members of U.S. first families.1° 

Marchetti has remarked ‘“‘questions of social class and snobbery 
have always been very important in the C.I.A....Allen Dulles, a for- 
mer American diplomat and Wall Street lawyer with impeccable 
connections and credentials set the tone for an agency full of Roose- 
velts, Bundys, Cleaveland...and other scions of America’s leading 
families.""? He added: ‘In 1964 when the Agency's Inspector Gene- 
ral did a routine study he found (there were) no black, Jewish or 
women professionals and only a few Catholics.” 

Bonaparte’s might have been a family of geniuses, but it is diffi- 
cult to imagine that the ‘best and the brightest’ in all countries can 
always be found in the social register. This elitist (at times nepotistic) 
recruitment to the secret services is bound to interfere with the profes- 
sionalism. The elitist conception of intelligence operations may be 
compared with the elitist conception of diplomacy which views it not 
as a craft or a science, but a fine art which can only be practised by 
the afficianados, This view also exaggerates the importance of the in- 
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dividual in shaping events in world history and over-rates the efficacy 
of manipulations. Such an over-estimation may well prompt people 
to hazarding into suicidal covert action." 

The close tie-up (class solidarity) between the intelligence opera- 
tors and their masters, especially an exceptionally intimate relation- 
ship between the head of the secret services and the ruler, may result 
in domestic-partisan considerations leading to clandestine operations 
abroad. Under such circumstances operations undertaken may not be 
motivated by a desire to further national interest but to attain more 
immediate individual or group objectives. 


IV 


All intelligence agencies with passage of time and increasing self 
confidence tend to stake out for themselves claims on exclusive areas 
of interest and operations. In most countries there exists a multipli- 
city of organisations for covert policy implementations and more often 
than not they end up working at cross purposes. In the U.S.A., for 
instance, the intelligence community comprises the CIA, the Defense 
Intelligence Agency, the National Security Agency and the State De- 
partment’s Bureau of Investigation. Among these, the CIA-F.B.I. 
rivalry is legendary. 

The CIA insider Marchetti himself provides ample testimony to 
this. An absolutely hilarious example of bureaucratic infighting con- 
ducted in total disregard of national security interests is cited: ‘“‘The 
then Secretary of Defense Melwin Laird and other defense officials 
publicly quoted and leaked such one-sided intelligence during the 1969 
Congressional debate over the ABM that some one—probably in the 
CIA or the State Department—countered by providing the New York 
Times with the draft of the U.S.I.B. (U.S. Intelligence Budget) esti- 
mate that refuted most of the Pentagon arguments about the danger 
posed by the Soviet ABM. In 1971 the Defense Department passed 
satellite photo-based material concerning alleged Soviet construction 
of a new and large type of missile to military spending champion 
Senator Henry Jackson.’’* 

“*...In India also the main difficulty that the I.B. faced was that 
the Army Headquarters was reticent about accepting intelligence re- 
ports and hence much of the intelligence collected went down the 
drain.’"*° Mullick goes on to add ‘“‘the entire assessment of the Chinese 
strength in Tibet got mutilated by this differences of opinion, the 
D.M.I. making a considerably lower assessment of the Chinese strength 
than the I.B,’*** 

Besides inter-service rivalries intra-service clash of personalities 
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and ambitions impair the performance of even the best intelligence 
establishments. A graphic portrayal of these is given in Kim Philby’s 
book. This is corroborated by the fictionalised version of the same 
story Tinker, Tailor, Soldier Spy by John Le Carre. The Penkovsky 
Papers cite several incidents which illustrate the K.B.G.-G.R.U. feud. 
Soviet agents defecting to the West have also substantiated this ri- 
valry. 

As intelligence agencies grow in age they are prone to larger ambi- 
tions. They are not particularly keen to confine their activities to 
implementation of plans formulated by others. The temptation to 
shape policies or at least influence them decisively is strong. 

It is difficult to concede to Allen Dulles’ claim that **The CIA has 
never carried out any action of a political nature, given any support of 
any nature to any persons, potentates or movements, political or other- 
wise without appropriate approval at a high political level in our gov- 
ernment outside the CIA.’’** Richard Helms, another head of the CIA, 
has repeated emphatically: ““We make no foreign policy.” He, like 
Dulles, may be technically correct, as Marchetti is quick to point out, 
“‘in the sense that CIA officials must receive approval from the White 
House for their main programme but he is absolutely incorrect in 
leaving the impression that the intelligence community apart from 
supplying information does not have a profound determinative effect 
on the formulation and carrying out of American foreign policy.’’** 

The CIA determines the way in which the US leaders look at the 
world. Its mere existence tempts the top U.S. leaders to repeatedly 
use them eschewing the normal political or economic initiatives. This 
can easily result in highly selective information being fed to the deci- 
sion maker. Ironically, there have been instances where the chief of 
the secret service himself has been kept in the dark by his subordi- 
nates who presumed that they had greater political discretion. 

The desire of the secret service chiefs to please their masters is 
natural but when tailor-made information is passed on, fatal distortions 
of policy result. CIA reporting on the war in Indo-China and the 
wish-fulfilling strategy of the Bay of Pigs invasion may be cited as 
examples. 


Vv 


A popular misconception is that subjects of high strategy form 
the only targets for espionage. It needs to be emphasised that search 
for secrets is equally, if not more intensively and profitably, under- 
taken in technological, scientific and economic spheres. Some of the 
better publicised feats in international espionage are the exploits of the 
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atomic spies. The Rosenberg couple, who were executed, to quote Faiz, 
(Faiz Ahmed Faiz, famous Pakistani poet), ‘‘in the murky forgotton 
sidelanes of history,’’ were accused of stealing the secret of the 
American atom bomb for the Soviets. Since then several other names 
have been added to the list of atomic spies. Peter Kapitza and Lev 
Landau, who subsequently won a Nobel Prize, formed the core of the 
Cambridge physicists who worked for the Soviets. 

The Chinese were farsighted enough to contact and cultivate 
brilliant Chinese students working for higher degrees in American 
universities during the height of the Civil War. This was to pay excel- 
lent dividends in future. With the development of the Sino-Soviet 
schism it became obvious to the People’s Republic of China that they 
would have to go it alone if they wanted to become a nuclear dower. 
It must be conceded that the PRC accomplished a major task by get- 
ting back to the motherland practically all the Chinese scientists re- 
quired to initiate and develop the Chinese nuclear programme. 

It is interesting that it is not only big powers or potentially big 
powers that swoop on each other's scientific secrets. Smaller countries 
engaged in mortal combat like Egypt and Israel, are virtually interest- 
ed in scientific and technological developments in each other’s terri- 
tory for obvious strategic reasons. Besides, their superpower patrons 
also like to keep an eye on their clients’ adversaries to ensure that a 
regional flare up does not imperil their clients. The first type of cases 
is illustrated by the excessive interest taken by the Israeli secret service 
in the work of German scientists on a rocket project in Egypt. The 
second type is illustrated by the story of Kurt Seta, the brilliant 
Czeckoslovak physicist who was caught spying for the Soviets.*4 

Scientific and technological intelligence does not have to be con- 
fined to nuclear physics which promises immediate military-strategic 
applications. Most developing countries in the Third World face the 
problem of catching up with the technologically advanced nations. 
They lack adequate R & D resources and are forever engaged in hard 
bargaining, mostly unproductive, to secure transfers of technology. 
More often than not, the Third World nations have to console them- 
selves with obsolete and redundant technologies which have been dis- 
carded by the West. This is not the place to go into details of the 
economic, political and other reasons why the developing nations enter 
into these unfair deals, but it cannot be overemphasised that success- 
ful industrial/technological intelligence would save these countries 
from such exploitation. 

An interesting insight into economic espionage is provided by the 
Chinese operations in Japan which are geared to collecting theses and 
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data on space research and electronics, especially information on the 
production techniques for computors. Chinese missions come to Japan 
to inspect facilities for making cars, ships, electrical instruments. They 
are very thorough, and make particular efforts to disguise their in- 
terest. For instance, a Chinese team visited a Japanese vacuum instru- 
ments plant 24 times and its laboratory 4 times. This was obviously 
done not to leave any gaps in information, yet without arousing suspi- 
cion.*® 
VI 

A fundamental problem in the field of espionage is related to the 
motivations of actors and the life style that is forced upon them. Sec- 
ret agents are motivated differently. Some are forced into the pro- 
fession through blackmail, acute financial need or are highly strung 
paranoid or megalomaniaca! individuals who are manipulated by a 
clever case officer. 

The sinister role of sex in espionage has been over-emphasised. 
It is difficult to imagine that the use of alcohol, drugs or call girls 
would extract state secrets from decadent ministers. The agents, who 
are motivated by pecuniary considerations, should be taken as being 
extremely dangerous since there is always the possibility of their play- 
ing the game as double agents. An agent might also be tempted at 
times to pad his dispatches or exaggerate their worth in order to ensure 
his living standards. 

Such agents are often enough encountered in real life. Dulles 
remarks in his book “‘quite another kind of mischief makers are the 
intelligence fabricators and swindlers. Among these there is the agent 
whose real sources ‘dry up’ and who is therefore threatened with being 
put out of business. He knows what kind of information the intelli- 
gence service wants. If he has no other means of livelihood and he is 
not basically honest it is understandable that he might come upon the 
idea of keeping the sources ‘alive’ and functioning after they are really 
‘dead’, by writing their reports himself and fabricating their con- 
tents...2* Fabricators and swindlers have always existed in the intelli- 
gence world but the recent growth and significance of technical and 
scientific discoveries has afforded new and tempting fields for them. 

It cannot be denied that there are at least some spies who are 
altruistically motivated. They are the ones who risk their lives not for 
money but harken to the call of adventure. These boy scout types 
may be as different from one another as the introvert, artistic T.E. 
Lawrence to Donovan of the O.S.S. But as has been pointed out, they 
have one thing in common—they are adults who refuse to grow up, 
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they are incorrigible romantics who cast their work in story book 
stereotypes. 

There are indeed several instances of ideologically committed hard 
core agents. Ideology has inspired and sustained spies like Philby 
through long years of dangerous work. Penkovsky’s ‘defection’ again 
had strong overtones of ‘conversion’ to the ideology of free world. 
Some Israelis have also claimed that their espionage activities in Arab 
countries were undertaken because of their commitment to the cause. 
It is difficult to assess properly the ideological pull as no one is likely 
to confess easily that he worked for fear or greed. 

Trevor-Roper opines that the Nazi politicians, led by Hitler, tried 
to organise the German Secret Service during the war in a most unreal 
fashion. Because of their lack of education, they failed to realise that 
“apparently miraculous achievements are the results not of miraculous 
organisations but of efficient routine”. It seems to Trevor-Roper that 
the Nazis were “‘indefatigable readers of novelettes especially about 
the British Secret Service... the official, secret numbered handbook on 
this subject which were distributed to trusted officials in Germany 
might have been written by an enthusiastic babu Indian trying to rival 
the Baroness Orizy or E. Philips Oppenheim’’.*” 

However, story book stereotypes are not the monopoly of the 
Nazis. Victor Marchetti and John D. Marks have noted in their book: 
“As part of their formal clandestine training at the firm the C.T.s are 
regularly shown Hollywood spy movies and after the performance they 
collectively criticise techniques used in the films’. The authors have 
also cited the experiences of another former operator who wrote in 
Ramparts of April 1969: ‘‘We were shown agency produced films depic- 
ting the CIA in action, films which displayed a kind of Hollywood flair 
for the dramatic that is not uncommon inside the agency”.** + Trevor- 
Roper in his book The Philby Affair has brought to light the amusing 
fact that during the war, the German Abwehr agents were trying to 
build their organisation and act themselves according to their concep- 
tion of the legendary British Service as described in the two and half 
penny novels. 

The problems that emerge due to the multiplicity of organisations 
active in the field and the resultant inter-service rivalries can be 
avoided, as the Chinese case demonstrates, if effective political control 
is exercised. Deacon has commented, with some justification, that 
“‘what needs to be stressed more than anything else is that both the 
strength and the weakness of the Chinese secret service is that the 
highest of all intelligence organisations still comes under the control 
of the Chinese Communist Party”’.*® 
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Another remarkable fact is that the Chinese do not generally 
indulge in buying or blackmailing agents—they depend chiefly on 
ideological commitment/patriotism of the overseas Chinese and 
sympathisers. Although there are several organisations dealing with the 
task of foreign intelligence in China, there is very little inter-service 
rivalry because, at least in the higher echelons, there is frequent 
enough exchange of personnel.*® For instance, correspondents of the 
New China News Agency (NCNA), the principal actors in overseas 
intelligence, often man important diplomatic posts. Chiao Kuan-hua 
and Huang Hua, at one time NCNA men, were subsequently appoint- 
ed the chief delegate of PRC to the U.N. General Assembly and the 
first Chinese ambassador to Canada, respectively. 

Deacon has tried to analyse the reasons for Chinese success in the 
field of clandestine operations: ‘‘Without question the main reason for 
the swift advance (in the nuclear field) is the perfect coordination 
between China’s military and scientific chiefs at government level and 
the various intelligence agencies.’’*! According to him, the other 
reason is that 95% of Chinese espionage and intelligence work is low 
key and unaggressive. 5%, of it is violent open and brutal aggression.* 
This may be contrasted with the style of operations of CIA and KGB. 

The foregoing should not be taken to mean that the secret 
services of PRC always perform flawlessly. They have had their share 
of reverses. They suffered several set-backs in Africa during 1965-66 
and Chinese ‘diplomats’ and ‘newspaper men’ were expelled from 
several countries. However, the Chinese have displayed a remarkable 
capacity for retrieving their position. The Chinese experience tempts 
one to speculate in another direction also. Is it that in the world of 
espionage those organisations perform best which have had their 
baptism by fire? The Israeli Secret Service reminds one again that it 
too was born in great political turbulence and had to be the fittest 
merely to survive. 

It is one thing to concede the indispensibility of covert operations 
in pursuit of national interest, it is quite another to believe -the secret 
service as being omnipotent. In this context, there are obvious 
limitations on the part of the developing countries. B.N. Mullick 
confronts the detractors of the Intelligence Bureau with irrefutable 
logic that “‘it is no use giving intelligence a target which is beyond its 
capacity...then again there are some things which some intelligence 
organisations can do and others cannot.”®* Tronically, as the ‘cult’ 
grows these principles are seldom recognised. The recent revelations 
in many parts of the world have highlighted the need for a more dis- 
criminate approach towards the ‘game of foxes’. 
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NOTES 


The Craft of Intelligence by Alen W. Dulles (Harper and Row, New 
York, 1963) is the work of a former CIA Director and provides intro- 
ductory chapters and a historical review of the profession. The writing 
of the book, it seems, was prompted by a desire to strengthen the 
supporters of CIA by justifying the existence of the agency as an effect- 
ive instrument to counter the threat of Soviet-Communist subversion. 
Enemy in the Shadows by Norman Gelb (William Luecombe, London, 
1976) provides more interesting historical materiel. Richard Deacon’s 
histories of the Chinese, British, and Russian Secret Services provide 
more detailed accounts. 

The Espionage Establishment by David Wise and H.H. Ransom (Bantam 
Books, 1968) is, on the whole, a balanced, readable introduction to the 
more recent activities of the British, American and Soviet Secret 
Services. 

The CIA and the Cult of Intelligence by Victor Marchetti and John D. 
Marks (Jonathan Cape, London, 1974) is by far the most comprehensive 
and interesting account 

My Silent War by Kim Philby (Grove Press, N.Y., 1968) provides detail- 
ed information on the organisation, functioning and the personalities of 
the British Secret Service during the years of war and the years im- 
mediately after. 

The Philby Affair by Hugh Trevor-Roper (William Kimber & Co., 
London, 1968) is an inspired rejoinder to Philby’s debunking of the 
British Secret Service. tronically, it corroborates a lot of the critical 
points made by Philby. 

Literature is more scarce on the clandestine operations of smaller 
powers. The Champagne Spy by Wolfgang Lotz Valentine (Mitchell, 
London, 1972) and Spies in the Promised Land by Michael Bar-Zohar 
(Davis Paynter, London, 1972) primarily written for the general reader do 
provide useful insights and a wealth of anecdotal material on espionage 
and counter-espionage in the Middle-East theatre. 

(h) The Deception Game by Ladislav Bitman (Syracuse University Research 
Corporation, New York, 1972) seeks to explain the role of Czechoslovak 
intelligence in Soviet political warfare and illustrates some points of 
friction between the Czechoslovak and the Soviet Secret Services. 

My Years with Nehru—Kashmir and The Chinese Betrayal by B.N. 
Mullik (Allied, Bombay, 1971), the former head of Intelligence Bureau, 
are mostly autobiographical, but make the point rather emphatically 
that even a peace-loving democratic country cannot dispense with 
espionage and counter-espionage 

The Real Spy World by Miles Copeland (Wiedenfeld and Nicolson, 
London, 1974) provides the most illuminating material on the technical 
aspects of covert operations. The book is brilliantly witty but the 
humour is quite deceptive. The appendices can be read with great profit 
by even those already introduced to the subject. 

The Penkovsky Papers (Doubleday & Co., New York, 1965) and The 
Handbook of Intelligence and Guerrilla Warfare by Alexander Oslov (Ann 
Arbor, 1963) may not be works of indubitable authenticity, but at least 
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some of the material, regarding the organisation of the Soviet Secret 

Service and the training of under cover agents, is of considerable value. 
Hugh Trevor-Roper, n. 1 (f), p. 75. 
Allen W. Dulles, n. 1 (a), p. 239. 
Ibid, p. 240. 
Hugh Trevor-Roper, n. 1 (f), p. 66. 
Ibid., p. 68. 
Miles Copeland, n. 1 (k), p. 42. 
Lyman J. Kirkpatrick, The Intelligence Community, Hill and Wang (New 
York, 1973), p. 114. 
Quoted in Norman Gelb, n. 1 (b). 
Kirkpatrick, n. 8. 
Allen Dulles, n. 1 (a), pp. 221 & 236. 
Miles Copeland, n. 1 (k), p. 68. 
Sun Tzu, the famous Chinese writer on war, has given considerable attention 
to the theory and practice of espionage. He has classified them into five types 
and made comments on counter-intelligence, psychological warfare, decep- 
tions etc. For details see Art of War commentary by Gen. Samuel B. Griffith 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1963). This information can be fruitfully compared 
with Kautilya’s comments on intelligence operators, saboteurs etc. For 
details, see Arthashastra (tr.) by R. Shamashastry (Mysore, 8th Edition, 
1967). 
Although it cannot be denied that the preponderance of power and intimate 
ties with the political supremo has its own hazards, as Allen Dulles has 
commented: ‘‘Obviously any clandestine arm that can so permeate and con- 
trol public life even in the upper echelons of power must be kept under the 
absolute control of the dictator...After any period during which a leader had 
exploited it to keep himself in power it had to be cut down to size both be- 
cause it knew too much and because it might become too strong for his own 
safety”. Craft of Intelligence, n. 1 (a), p. 92. 
David Wise and H.H. Ransom, The Espionage Establishment, Bantam Books 
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problems for the British Foreign Office. 
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Richard Deacon, History of the Chinese Secret Service, Frederick Muller 
(London, 1974), pp. 355-56. A detailed account of Kurt Seta’s exploits is 
available in Spies in the Promised Land, n. | (g) 
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